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PeorrD PUBLIC risk at 
WRITING OR MARKING IN THIS BOOK, EVEN *OR 
THE CORRECTION OF TYPOGRAPHICAL BRRORS, 
IS STRICTLY FORBIDDEN. ANY DEFACEMENT OR 
MUTILATION WILL BE CHARGED TO THE LAST 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE PROPER USE OF ENGLISH. 


Entered at Chicago Postoffice as 
sécond-class matter. 


VOBs. rt: 


INTRODUCTORY. 


This magazine is the outgrowth of my 
lectures on the English language given be- 
fore members of women’s clubs, teachers of 
public schools, and graduates of colleges. 

The lectures embraced the origin of the 
English language, and English as we find it 
today in the grammatical construction of its 


. sentences, and the pronunciation of its words. 


This—-the first—number of the magazine, 
contains the initial work on these subjects, 
and in the succeeding numbers the same 
subjects will be amplified until everything 
of practical importance relevant to the 
English language is presented. The aim of 
this magazine is to inspire people with a 
desire to give more attention to correct 
speech, and also to answer the numerous 
questions which constantly arise in reference 
to grammatical construction and pronuncia- 
tion. For the benefit of those who have 
become careless in speech, or whose social 
or domestic life does not afford the oppor- 
tunity to consult books of reference, Cor- 
RECT ENGLISH is introduced to the public. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The earliest inhabitants of the British 
Isles were the Celts, a branch.of the Aryan 
family. Linguistic history recognizes three 
families, viz., the Aryan, the Semitic and 
the Turanian (also called Altaic and Ural- 
Altaic). 

All Europe was populated by branches of 
the Aryan family with the exception of 
the countries occupied by the Finns, Lapps, 
Hungarians, Turks, a section in the Pyre- 
nees mountains occupied by the Basques, 
the Caucasian mountain district, and a sec- 
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tion of country skirting the Arctic ocean in 
the northern part of Russia. 

The Celts of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, the Teutons, Greeks, Romans, and 
Slavonians, all traced their ancestry to the 
Aryan family whose easterninost branch, 
the Indo-Persian (the earliest revealed by 
history), is supposed to have had its original 
home in the high tablelands north of the 
Himalaya mountains in Asia, and as far 
back as two thousand years before Christ, 
it is supposed that its two great tribes, the 
Hindus and the Persians (hence the name 
Indo-Persian) crossed the mountains and 
settled on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Indus, from whence they spread over India 
—as far as the eastern and western Ghats— 
and Persia, while other tribes of the same 
family migrated westward, populating 
Europe. So in the language of Max 
Miller, ‘“There was a time when the ances- 
tors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slav- 
onians, the Greeks and Italians, the Per- 
sians and Hindus, were living together 
beneath the same roof separate from the 
ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian 
taces.’’ ‘lhe meaning of the word Aryan 
is not definitely known. The word Aryan 
is thought by some philologists to come 
from the root “ Ar,” meaning earth, hence 
to mean “to plough”? or ‘‘to till.’’ 

Semitic comes from the word Shem—the 
followers of Shem. Turanian comes from 
‘Tura’? which implies the swiftness of the 
horse. 


CONQUESTS OVER ENGLAND AND 
INFLUENCE ON ITS LANGUAGE. 
FIRST CONQUEST. 

The earliest inhabitants of England were 
the Celts, who were revealed to history by 
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the invasion of the Romans under Julius 
Ceesar 55 B.C. One hundred years later, 
45 A. D., the Celts were sess by the 
Romans sere Claudius. 

The Celts were a barbaric race, the in- 
fallable sign of their barbarity being the 
tattooing of their bodies. At the time of the 
Roman Conquest many Celts fled to the 
mountainous regions of Scotland and Wales, 
the rest were subdued by the Romans, be- 
came civilized and adopted the language 
and the customs of the conquerors. 


SECOND CONQUEST. 


In the fifth century, England having been 
under Roman rule for over four hundred 
years, the Roman troops were recalled to 
Rome to protect the western Empire’ 
against the Goths and Vandals who were 
threatening its destruction. When the 
Roman troops left England, the descendants 
of the barbaric Celts who had fled to Scotland 
and Wales at the time of the Roman con- 
quest, came down upon the Romanized Celts 
and endeavored to recover the possessions 
of their ancestors. The Romanized Celts 
were unable to cope with them and so called 
for assistance upon the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, Teutonic tribes from Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in the northern part of Germany, and 
from Jutland, now knownas Denmark. In- 
stead of assisting the Romanized Celts they 
conquered them, drove back the barbaric 
Celts to the fastnesses of Scotland and Wales, 
and finally succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in England and in driving the Roman- 
ized Celts farther and farther west, until 
those whowere not exterminated were driven 
as far west as Cornwall, the most western 
sectionof England. The Romanized Celts 
dropped the Latin language, using in the 
main the Celtic, and until the present cen- 
tury the people of Cornwall spoke the Celtic 
language. The last person who spoke it 
was Dolly Pentreath, who died in the early 

part of the present century. 


pe 


INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN CONQUEST 
UPON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The influence was a comparatively slight 
one, viz.,in the names of places. Some 
of the places in England still bear the im- 
press of Roman influence. Lincoln—‘‘coln” 
is from the Latin colonia meaning colony. 
Lancaster, Worcester, Dorchester are from 
the Latin castra, meaning camp. 


CONVERSION OF THE ANGLES, SAXONS AND 
JUTES TO CHRISTIANITY AND THE IN- 
FLUENCE PRODUCED ON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


The fifth century is the date of the advent 
on English soil of the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, who subsequently adopted the name 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. So the real his- 
tory of the English people does not begin 
until the fifth century, for the former inhabi- 
tants of England, the Celts, were virtually 
displaced by the Anglo-Saxons. In the 
sixth century they were converted to Chris- 
tianity by St. Augustine, who came from 
Rome; and, as Latin became the spoken 
and written language of the church and 
monastery, many Latin words were received 
at that time into the Anglo-Saxon language. 
The words related chiefly to ecclesiastical 
matters. ‘The following are some of the 
words referable to that period. Temple, 
from. Latin templum; choir, from Latin 
chorus; nun, from Latin nonna; saint, from 
Latin sanctus; chalice, from Latin calix ; 
psalter, from Latin psalterum ; tunic, from 
Latin tunica. 


THIRD CONQUEST. 


In the ninth century the Danes invaded 
England, but owing to the valor of King 
Alfred were only able to make a temporary 
conquest. A slight influence was produced 
on the English language in names of places 
such as Whitby, from the Danish Hvitby. 
Many names of places ending in “ by” are 
referable to the Danish invasion. 
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THE FINAL CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST UNDER WILLIAM 
| THE CONOUEROR. 


William the Conqueror came from Nor- 
mandy, a province in the northern part of 
France. He entered England for the pur- 
pose of occupying the throne, it having 
been conferred upon him by Edward the 
Confessor shortly before his death. The 
Anglo-Saxons contested the rights of Wil- 
liam, which contest resulted in the famous 
battle of Hastings, in the year 1066, in 
which William won and received thetitle of 
William the Conqueror. This was the 
final conquest of England, and is known in 
history as the Norman Conquest. 


INFLUENCE ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BY 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


When William the Conqueror came 
from Normandy he introduced into Eng- 
land French manners, customs, and lan- 
guage. One hundred and fifty years before 
the Norman Conquest the Norsemen from 
Scandinavia descended upon the north of 
France, conquered the inhabitants and 
gave to the country the name of Normandy; 
(Norse-man), but, instead of imposing 
the Scandinavian language upon the con- 
quered, the conquerors adopted the French 
language, the language of the conquered. 
So when William the Conqueror entered 
England one hundred and fifty years later 
French was the language spoken by him 
and his retainers. For nearly three hundred 
years these two peoples, the Anglo-Saxon 
on one side and the French on the other, 
remained side by side without intermingling 
to any great extent, and in consequence the 
Anglo-Saxon language was but little affected 
by French influence. 
felt bitter towards the Normans for usurping 
their power and the Normans felt superior 
to the crude Anglo-Saxons, but after a time 


The Anglo-Saxons. 


intermarriages took place; they began to have 
mutual interests; so the old bitterness wore 
away, and in the course of time the Anglo- 
Saxons adopted a large number of words 
from the French language. 

The consequence was that at the time of 
Chaucer’s appearance in the field of poetic 
literature we find a vast ntimber of French 
words in his Canterbury Tales. It must be 
remembered that at no time did the English 
people adopt the French language; they 
simply added to their vocabulary a vast 
number of French words. 

Thus the great majority of words of Latin 
origin, are traceable not to the Roman con- 
quest, but to that of William the Conqueror, 
which introduced Norman French. But it 
must be borne in mind that the ancient 
French language was simply a corrupt form 
of Latin. The Romans, under Julius Cesar, 
having conquered France, or what was then 
known as Gaul, imposed their language 
upon the inhabitants. These people were 
of Celtic origin, but called themselves Gauls, 
and in trying to speak the Latin language, 
they corrupted it. For example: the Latin 
word studio (study) was changed by the 
Gallic tongue to estude and later to etude. 

The English’ language as we find it today 
is and always has been (philologically con- ~ 
sidered) a Teutonic language; plus a large 
number of French words that were intro- 
duced into it through the Norman conquest; 
plus some Danish words (mostly names of 
places) introduced through the Danish in- 
vasion; plus a number of Latin words 
relative to the church and monastery, that 
crept into it through the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity; plus a few 
Latin words (mostly the names of places) 
that found their way into the language ~ 
through the Roman Conquest. i 

As Max Miiller has said, our language is 
Teutonic in its very muscles and bones, but — 
so changed that it now bears no more re- 
semblance to its condition at the time 
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of its advent into England, than does 
an adult resemble its infantile state; yet 
the adult is the same ego as he was 
when a child. So with the English lan- 
guage. 
and in philology is classified with the Low 
German languages of the Teutonic branch 
of the Aryan family. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


SHE WAS IN THE WRONG. 


“T expect,’’ she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘that 

I make a good many grammatical errors.’’ 
“No,” he replied, promptly and emphat- 
ically, ‘‘you do not.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say that,’’ she 
exclaimed with every evidence of gratifica- 
tion. } 

“No,” he repeated, reflectively; “you do 
not make a good many grammatical errors. 
In fact, you do not make any grammatical 
errors. All your errors of speech are sadly 
ungrammatical.” 

Many persons err in using the expres- 
sions ‘‘good grammar’’ and “bad grammar.” 
This magazine bears the name ‘‘Correct 
English” not ‘“Good Grammar.” Instead 
of saying “he uses good grammar’’ or “he 
uses bad grammar,” one should say “he 
uses correct English’’ or ‘the uses incorrect 
English,” or “he speaks correctly’? or ‘the 
speaks incorrectly.’? Grammar presupposes 
an observance of its rules, so that one’s 
speech is either grammatical or ungram- 
matical. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE 
CARELESS SPEAKER. 


“He don’t” and “don’t he.” 

“She don’t’? and ‘‘don’t she.”’ 

‘Tt don’t” and “don’t it.” 

These errors are of common occurrence 
and are generally made by people who 
ought to know better. 


Its whole framework is Teutonic, 


The person who uses the expression ‘‘I 


think he don’t,’? would be astonished to 


hear the response “‘I beg to differ with you, 
but I think he do.” If it is proper to say 
“he don’t” it is certainly equally proper to 
say “he do,” for don’t is the abbreviated 
form of donot. The conjugation runs, ‘‘I do 
not, you do not, he does not,” consequently 
the contracted form is ‘I don’t, you don’t, 
he doesn’t.” So let us eschew “he don’t’’ 
in the future, and either say ‘“‘he does not” 
or what is perfectly permissible in easy 
utterance, ‘‘he doesn’t.”’ goat 

When I have spoken of this particular 
error, the response that generally greets my 
ears is, ‘Isn’t it strange that so many well 
educated people make that mistake? It must 
be that when one uses that expression he 
don’t think of what he issaying. 
use it,” 

“Tt ain’t” is another unpardonable error. 
It sometimes seems as ifall mistakes might 
be overlooked if one would refrain from ‘‘it 
don’t” and ‘‘it ain’t.’’ Ain’t is the licensed 
contraction of am not, but not of is not. 

‘T am not,’’ “you are not,” “he is not,” 
is the proper conjugation. The contracted 
form being “I ain’t,” ‘‘you aren’t,” “he 
isn’t,’’ not ‘the ain’t.” 

Some people who endeavor to be correct 
eschew contractions altogether, but there is 
no good reason why one should not use con- 
tractions if one will use the proper ones. To 
refrain from using them has the tendency to 
lend a pedantic air to one’sspeech. In digni- 
fied utterance before large assemblies one 
has less license, but in conversational utter- 
ances contractions are permissible. 


I never 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE 
CAREFUL SPEAKER. 


It is the educated person, frequently the 
college graduate, who is very particular to 
say, “I feel badly.”” The uneducated per- 
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son would never be guilty of the offense; 
if he had never seen a grammar, he would 
say, “I feel bad,’’ and he would be correct. 
Thesame person who feels badly would never 
think of feeling sadly nor gladly; he would 
feel sad or glad as the case might be, so to 
be consistent he ought to feel bad. But 
strictly speaking “I feel bad’’ in the sense 
of not feeling well or of feeling unhappy is 
not the best English one could use. It 
occupies a dubious position. “I am not 
feeling well” ifone is not in good physical 
condition is a better expression. “I am 
feeling sad or unhappy” if one’s feelings 
other than physical are affected. ‘You 
look nicely” is another error made by the 
person who aims to use correct English. 
If you look nicely, you will have to look 
sadly, or gladly, or happily. | 


GRAMMATICAL 
INCORRECT. 


1 This is between you and /. 

2 This is for you and J. 

3 All those &zzd of things. 

4 I feel badly. 

5 The flower smells sweetly. 

6 She spoke zdly of you. 

7 Try and come. 

8 He don’? like to do it. 

9 The bell don’t ring. 
10 Neither he ov I were at home. 
11 “here were many people dJeszde me. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. Let us 
in the future, if we have to feel bad or look 
bad, feel and look it without adding the 
“ly”? to its sins, for strictly speaking when | 
one looks or feels bad, one’s morals need 
attention even more than one’s ‘‘grammar.”’ 


SHALL AND WILL—SHOULD AND WOULD. 


An opportunity for mastering the intri- 
cacies of ‘‘shall and will,” “should and 
would’? will be given in these and subse- 
quent pages of CoRRECT ENGLISH. 

In giving talks upon grammatical con- 
struction and referring to the difficulty in 
acquiring the proper use of these auxiliaries, 
I have frequently heard some bright woman 
remark, ‘‘I never have any trouble with 
‘shall and will, should and would’ but I 
would like to take the course of lectures.” 


CONSTRUCTION. 
CORRECT. 


This is between you and me. 
This is for you and me. 

All those &zxds of things. 

I feel dad. | 

The flower smells sweet. 

She spoke 2/7 of you. 

Try zo come. 

He doesn’t like to do it. 

The bell doesw’t ring. 

Neither he zor I was at home. 
There were many people deszdes me. 


SHALL AND WILL. 


Conjugate as follows : 


I shall We shall 

You will You will Future tense 

He will They will 

I will We will Resolution 
Promise 

You shall You shall +} Co Fi d 

He shall They shall} Threat 


I shall go the theatre this evening— 
future. 


You will go, will you not ?—future. 

He will go with us—future. 

We shall go abroad next spring—future. 
_ You will hear from us frequently—future. 

They will build a new house—future. 
I will go, you shall not prevent me—reso- 
lution. | ae 

You shall not go—command. 

He shall be paid—promise. 

He shall suffer for this—threat. 


6 ag CORRECT 
EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAM- 
MATICAL. CONSTRUCTION. 


No. 1. ‘‘ This is between you and me”’ 


is correct because “‘ between” isa preposi- — 


tion, and a preposition is always followed by 
either a noun or a pronoun which is in the 
objective case. ‘‘ Me” is correct instead of 
“IT? because it is in the objective case. 


No. 2. The same rule obtains in the sen- 
tence “This is for you and me;’’ “‘for’’ 
being a preposition it is as incorrect to say 
“this is for you and 1’’ as it would be to 
say ‘‘this is for I.” 


No. 3. ‘‘All those kinds of things” is 
correct because kinds is a plural noun and 
those being in this sentence a definitive 
adjective it must agree in number with the 
noun to which it belongs. 

One may say ‘‘ All that kind of thing” 
or ‘All those kinds of things,’? “ All that 
sort of thing’’ or ‘‘All those sorts of things.”’ 


No. 4. ‘I feel bad’’ is correct because 


the verb feel in this sentence does not ex- . 


press action, consequently the adjective bad 
is required and not the adverb badly. One 
may act badly, walk badly, slowly, rapidly, 
but one feels bad, or sad or glad. The verbs 
of the ‘senses’? feel, look, taste, smell, 
sound, have each an active and an inactive 
form. 
The verb—to feel. 
Action—‘“ I felt my way carefully down 
the dark corridor.” 
In a figurative ‘‘sense I felt my way care- 
fully before presenting the subject.” 
Inaction—I feel sad. 
I feel bad. 
‘td feel glade. 
I feel happy. 
_ “Reel” in this sense expresses a condi- 
tion, but not action. 


The verb—to look. 
Action—‘ I looked laughingly at her, or 
angrily at her.’’ 


ENGLISH. 


In a figurative sense ‘“‘I looked into the 
matter carefully.” | 
Inaction—You look sad. 
You look bad. 
You look nice. 
You look happy. 

“Look” in this sense expresses appear- 
ance, but not action. 

The verb—to taste. 

Action—“‘ He had not tasted food for 
hours.” Figuratively—'‘ He made a vow 
never again to taste the pleasures of the 
world.” 

Inaction—The milk tastes sour. 

The milk is not doing the tasting. 

No. 5. The verb—to smell. 

Action—“I smelled the sweet odor of 
violets.” | 

Inaction—“ The flower smells sweet.” 

The flower is not smelling any other 
flower. 

The verb—to sound. 

Action—‘‘ The physician sounded her 
lungs. ’”’ 

Inaction— The music sounds sweet.” 

The music is not performing the act of 
sounding. 

No. 6. ‘She spoke ill of you” is cor- 
rect because ill is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. Illyis obsolete. Ill inthis sen- 
tence isan adverb because spoke is a verb of 
action. 

“You look ill”—ill in this sentence is 
an adjective because look in the sense of 
appear is a verb of inaction. 

No. 7. ‘*Try tocome” is correct because 
“try”? requires the infinitive form of some 
verb to complete its meaning. “I will play 
and sing”’—in this sentence play and sing 
express two distinct actions ; run and jump 
express two actions. One cannot endeavor 
and come any more than he can try and 
come; he will endeavor to come and he will 
try to come, or try to think or try to sing, etc. 

No. 8. ‘“‘ He doesn’t like to do it’’ is 
correct because the conjugation is : 
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SINGULAR NUMBER. 


Ist person. I do not or I don’t. 

2d “you do not or you don’t 

3d ‘¢ he does not or he doesn’t. 
NotreE—Contractions—I don't, I shan’t, Ican’t, etc., 


_ are allowable in easy conversational style of utterance. 


‘‘’The bell doesn’t ring’’ is cor- 


No. 9. 
rect for doesn’t is third person, singular 
number. 


No. 10. ‘Neither he nor I was at home” 
is correct because neither and nor are cor- 
responding correlative conjunctions, just 
as “either” and ‘“‘or” are used correlatively. 


No. 11. ‘* There were many people be- 
sides me’’ is correct because “‘ beside” is ob- 
solete unless it is. used in the sense of at 
one’s side. ‘‘ He is sitting beside her,’’ is 
correct, but “there were many people be- 
sides me,” when one means that there were 
many others present. 


SHALL AND WILL. 
Simple future. 


Ishall_ ) wach one { ISt person ) 
You will \ Dia dec tee | Oe : | pleases 
He will 3d J 


Plural number same. 


thal each one 
~ You shall Ist person | please 
rage Ry does as I 


Plural number same. ! 

I shall go means it is my intention to go. 

You will go ‘ Oh NOE cs ee 2 

He will go ‘ ‘¢ his " ig. 

Plural number same. 

“T will go” means—‘‘I am determined to 
go,’’ or I promise you that I will go; “you 
shall go”? means either that “I am deter- 
mined that you shall go,’’ or that “I prom 
ise you that you shall go;’’ “he shall go” 
means either that ‘‘I am determined that 
he shall 8, ”» or that ‘‘I promise that he 
shall go.’ 


“COMPARE TO’’ AND ‘‘COMPARE WITH.”’ 


Many people err in using the expression 
“compare to” instead of “compare with.” 


1. Compare ¢o. Compare wth. 

NoTE.—We compare when we wish to show a like- 
ness or a difference. We contrast when we wish to 
show a difference. We compare /o when we liken one 
thing to another. We compare with when we wish to 
ascertain the respective merits of each thing; to show 
the likeness or the difference, especially the difference. 


EXAMPLES—Compare to. ‘To me itap- 
pears no unjust simile tocompare the affairs | 
of this great continent to the mechanism 
of a clock.” — Washington. 

Christ compared the sinner to a lost 
sheep. 

Compare wth. . ‘Compare this piece ot 
goods with that and tell-me which you con- 
sider the better of the two.” 

‘‘Compare dead happiness with living 
woe.” —.Shakespeare. 

2. “To part from.” “To part wath.” 

When part is used in the sense of gee 
the preposition /rom is used. 

Ex.—“ She parted from her friend with 
many tears.” 

When part means to give up possession, 
the preposition wz¢h is used. 

Ex.— He parted with all of his posses- 
sions. She parted with her guest — with 
many regrets.”’ 

3. Differ wth. Differ from. 

“To differ wzth;” differ means unlike; 
it also means disagree. 

“To differ from,” differs from, is used 
when difference is indicated. 

Ex.—Men differ from brutes.” A statue — 
differs from a painting. He differs from 
other writers. He differs from him in his 
views of life. Differ wzth is used when dis- 
agreement is indicated or dissent by word 
of mouth; when antagonism or dispute is 
indicated. 

Ex.—'‘‘He differed with him and told 
him so.” 


“Tam much obliged ;” correct respcense, 
“not at all.” One frequently hears the 
response, “you are welcome,” which seems 
to convey the idea that “you are welcome 
to being obligated'to me; keep right on; 
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I like to have you under obligations.’’ The 
correct response “not at all’ is a dismissal of 
one’s obligations. 


It is difficult to use correct English at 
all times; but one can make an effort to 
approach perfection, and remember the 
advice of the Irishman, who said, “If you 
can’t be dasent, be as dasent as you can.”’ 


A Chicago woman was asked a short 
time ago to join a class in “Browning.” 
‘She was of German extraction, possessed of 
a good strong voice, and she responded 
quite forcibly, “Yes, I vill; I believe in 
studying all these great writers, Shakes- 
peare, Browning, Balzac, for I think out of 
it all surely some of it must stick.’? And 
so it is the hope. of the writer that out of 
all of these suggestions, some of them will 
possess this very desirable quality of adhe- 
siveness. 


“Excuse me;” I beg your pardon;” “par- 
don me,” or simply ‘‘pardon.” One properly 
asks to be excused when one wishes to leave 
the room or table. 

One asks pardon for the slightest breach 
of etiquette. 

When a person is unfortunate in stum- 
bling over another’s foot and then instead of 
begging pardon says, “excuse me,” the 
owner of the tender foot no doubt feels as 
though he would like to respond “I wish 
you had only excused yourself before.”’ 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


“Not so,” used in unequal comparisons; 
“as” used in equal comparisons; ‘‘not” 
and ‘“‘so’’ are adverbs; ‘‘as’’ is an adverb; 
“so”? is sometimes a conjunction; ‘‘as” 
is sometimes a conjunction. 

Example—You are not so tall as I; “‘so”’ is 
, an adverb modifying tall ; ‘‘not” is an ad- 
verb modifying “so.” 


(Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and 
other adverbs.) ‘‘ As” is a conjunction in 
this example. 

(Conjunctions connect words, sentences 
and parts of a sentence. ) 

Example—You are as tallas I. The first 
‘fas’? is an adverb; the second ‘“‘as’’ is a 
conjunction. 

Examples—“ No ’tis not so deep as a well, 


nor so wide as a church door; but ’tis 


enough, ’twill serve.’’—Shakespeare. 
(‘SSo” is an adverb; ‘“as’’ is a con- 
junction.) 
“T live as I did, I think as Idid. I love 
you as I did.’’ (‘‘ As” here is a conjunction.) 
This is as cold as ice. 
(The first “‘as” is an adverb, the second 
“as” is a conjunction. ) 


COMPARISON OF UNEQUALS. 


‘Not so” is used correctly in the follow- 
ing sentences. 

‘‘Self-love is not so vile a sin as self-neg- 
ecting.’’ —Shakespeare. 

“Success in life is a matter not so much of 
talent or opportunity as of concentration 
and perseverance. 

“There is nothing so strong or safe in any 
emergency of lifeassimple truth.” —Dzckens. 

‘“What we need most is not so much to 
realize the ideal as to idealize the real.”— 
F. H. Fledge. | 


“At the end of life man finds himself rich, 
not so much by his fortunes as by his mis- 
fortunes.’’—Zheo. Tilton. 

‘What makes us like new acquaintances 
is not so much any weariness of our old ones, 
or the pleasures of a change, as disgust at 
not being sufficiently admired by those who 
know us too well; and the hope of being 
more so by those who do not know so much 
of us.’—Le Rochefoucauld. 

‘‘T now see more good and more evil in all 
men than heretofore I did. I see that good 
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men are not so good as I once thought they 
were, and I find that few are so bad as either 
malacious enemies or censorious professors 
do imagine.”—Rzchard Baxter. 


' “Nothing can be so sad as confineme n 
for life, nor so sweet, please your honor, as 
liberty. 

All men are frail, but-thou shouldst reckon 
none so frail as thyself.”— Zhomas A 
Kempis. 

“The love of man in his maturér years is 
not so much a new emotion asa revival and 
concentration of all his departed affections 
for others.’’—Bulwer. 


Comparison of equals: ‘“‘ You may depend 
upon it, there are as good hearts to serve 
men in palaces as in cottages.’’ ; 

““Had I read as much as others I might 
have been as ignorant.”—odds. 

‘Jesus Christ pours out a doctrine beauti- 
ful as the light, sublime as Heaven, and 
true as God.” — Theo. Parker. 

“Things that never happen are as much 
realities to us in their effects as those that 
are accomplished.”—Dzuckens. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Each copy of this magazine will contain 
fifty words often mispronounced, using the 


Century dictionary as a standard of pronun- 


ciation. One frequently hears the remark, 
‘‘T don’t know how to pronounce even the 
simplest words, since these new dictionaries 
have come out; there have been so many 
changes in cddicianbigtion of words since I 
was young.” 

I have compiled a work entitled, ‘Ten 
thousand words compared with four diction- 
aries, viz., Century, Standard, International 
(new edition of Webster), and Webster 
(edition of 1832). My comparison shows 
wherein changes in pronunciation have 
been made. In many words in common 
use no changes haveoccurred since Webster’s 
edition of 1832. 


The following words have undergone no 
change since that time: 

For some unknown reason people will in- 
sist on speaking of the pro-grum ; and the 
better educated one is the more distinctive 
becomes the sound of ‘‘ grum;’’ whereas the 
pronunciation has never been other than 
pro’gram (a as in at). 

My lady orders her ‘‘ bro-em ”’ oblivious 
of the fact that it was named after Lord 
Brougham and is pronounced broo’um or 
broom (same sound of oo that occurs in the 
article used for sweeping purposes). The 
swain presents his fair lady with a bo-kay 
instead of a boo-ka’ (same sound in boo as 
in broom). | 

You are invariably asked for your ad/dres 
instead of your ad-dres’ (accent on second 
syllable) or to'give an ad/dres instead of 
an ad-dress’. 3 

And some one promises to make in’quiries 
instead of in-qui’riz. 

People complain of not being ac’climated 
for ac-cli’mated (same sound that occurs in 
climate) ; we never refer to the klim-mit, 
so hereafter let us be ak-kli’thated. 

One speaks of going on an excurzhun 
instead of an excurshun ; it would be well 
to shun excurshuns in the future. 


ARTICULATION. 


Articulation consists in giving. every let- 
ter its due proportion of sound. 

Sounds are divided into vowels, diph- 
thongs, consonants and aspirates. A vowel 
is a simple sound unobstructed by the 
organs of speech. 

A consonant is a simple sound Shatrctad 
by the organs of speech. 

A diphthong is a union of two vowels. 

An aspirate is breath modified by the 
organs of speech. 


Long vowels: 


e, as it eat. 
a, as in ate. 
a, as in father. 


a, as in all. 
oO, as in old. 
00, as in ooze. 
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Short vowels: 


i, as in: it. O, as in on. 
_@, as in end. u, as in us. 
a, as in that. 00, as in foot. 
e, as in err. a, as in fare. 
a, as in ask. 
Diphthongs : 


i (@), as in isle. ou (aoo), as in out. 
oi (z), as in oil. u (eoo), as in new. 
Observe following:rules in regard to the 
sound of o in on, e in err,ain ask, ain fare, 
u in news. | 


Rule 1st. O in on is a sound inter- 
mediate between a in father and a in fall. 
Example:—On, not, God. 

Rule 2d. 
raising the lower jaw from its position of e 
in end. This sound is frequently incor- 
rectly pronounced as if spelled ur. Ex- 
ample: Her, ermine. 

Nore. In many words where ¢-ea-1-0-u precede r, 
-the sounds are equivalents of the sound in err. 

Rule 3d. Aas in ask isa sound inter- 
mediate between the sound ofaas in at and 
aasin father. Example: 

Nore. This sound occurs usually when a precedes 
ff-ft-ss-sk-sp-st-nce or nt, sometimes th. Example: 


Staff, after, lass, ask, asp, past, dance, grant, path, 
bath. 


Rule 4th. A as in fare is produced by | 


placing the lower jaw in the position, of e 
inend. ‘This sound occurs when a precedes 
r followed by e, as in fare, bare, hare, care, 
dare, rare. Same sound occurs in bear, 
hair, fair. | 

U isa diphthong, that is, has the sound of 
- e00, unless preceded by r-sh-ch-} or 1 when 
l itself is preceded by another consonant or 
aspirate. For example, lute is pronounced 
leoot ; but flute is pronounced floot ; flue is 
pronounced floo; rude is pronounced rood ; 
blue is pronounced bloo; (Webster gives u 
in blue the same sound as u in music); pre- 
clude is pronounced preclood. 

Sh sound occurs in sure, pronounced 


FE in err is produced by: 


Ask, task, last.. 


shoor ; chute pronounced choot ; juice pro- 
nounced joos. 

Aspirates: p, wh, f, th,s, t, sh, h, k, ch. 

Consonants: b, w, v, th, z, d, zh, g, j, y, 
m, n, 1, r, ng. 

C equals s; q equals kw; x equals ks. 
To produce w, commence with vowel sound 
oo and compress lips. To produce y com- 
mence with vowel sound e and touch 
tongue to roof of mouth. 

Rules for r. Consonant r occurs when r 
precedes a vowel. Glide r occurs when r 
follows a vowel unless the following sylla- 
ble or word commences with a vowel, in 


which case glide r becomes consonant r. 


Her own. 
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Century Dictionary. 


Example : 


Key to diacritical marks : 
Short sounds* 


€(eel) A(all) i(it) ©o(0n) a (ask) 
a(ale) oO(old) e(end) u(us)’ e (err) 
a (father) 6 (food) a (at) 00 (foot) 

i (isle) 

i (use) 


*The short sounds are indicated in Century by the 
absence of marks, 


Acclimate! *a-kli/mat 
Adult? *a-dult 
Address® *a-dres’ 
Almond a’/mund or al’mund 
Anchovy# an-cho’vi 

_ Apparatus ap-*a-ra’tus 3 
Apricot a’pri-cot or ap’-ri-cut 
Appellate (court) *a-pel’at, at or et. 
Athenzum® ath-e-né/um 
Audacious® A-da’shus 
Benedictine’ ben-e-dik’tin 
Bronchitis§ brong-ki’tis 
Brougham ’® bro’um or btom 
Bouquet? ° bo’ka 


Candelabrum!! __ kan-de-la’brum 
Candelabra (plural) kan-de-la’bra or bru 
Chef shef 

Chic shék 

(Often mispronounced Shik or Chik) 


Chiropodist 
Cocaine! ? 
Cocoa 
Decade 
Despicable 
Diversion! 


Florist! 
Gaunt! 6 
Granary!? 
Gratis! 8 
Guillotine? ® 
Heinus 
Inquiry ?° 
Inquiries 
Vaudeville 
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ki-rop’o-dist 
ko’ka-in 

ko’ko 

dek’ad or dek’ad 
des’pi-ka-bl 
di-ver’shun 


(e in ver has sound of e in err) 


florist 
gant 
gran’a-ri 
gra’tis 
gil’o-tén 
ha’/nus 
in-kwi’ri 
in-kwi’riz 
vod’vil 


*The Century Dictionary observes that this sound 
approaches that of u in us in easy utterance. 


PROPER NAMES. 


Century Dictionary. 


Aryan Family of Language, ar’yun or 


ar’iun. 


Avon, Stratford on, a/vun 
Balaustion’s Adventure, ba-las’chunz 


(Browning’s Poem) 


Balzac 
Bartholdi 


Beatrice Cenci 


bal-zak’ 
bar-tol’de 
ba’/a-tré’che chen’/ché 


Subject of Guido Reni's painting. 


- Beatrice 
Beethoven 


Blenheim Castle 


Brunhild 
Chopin 


- __--Czerny (composer) 


Dante 


be’a-tris or be’a-trés 
ba’to-ven 

blen’im 

bron’hild 

sho-pan cuemeaias n) 
cher’né 

dan’té or dan’te 


Los Angeles, los an’je-les or Spanish, los 


ang’he-las 


‘Michel Angelo, mi-kel an’je-lo, or Italian, 


mé-kel an’je-lo 


Millais (Sir John Everett) mil-la’ 


(English Painter) 


; Millet (Jean Francois) mé-ya’ 


"cat: gs a ge ae ae i B34 
“is aaa Rg OR Seam 


(French Painter) 
Millet (Francis Davis) mil’let 


‘the plural for the singular. 


NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 


By associating one word with another 
the proper pronunciation can be more-easily 
remembered. 

1. Acclimate. 
requires some ¢zme. Tzme, cil. 

Acclimated. ‘I became acclimated.” 7 
clt. (The past tense of a verb is accented 
same as the present. ) | 

2. Adult. The adult was adept in re- 
membering the address. Adult, adept ad- 
dress, each word is accented on the second 
syllable. 

3. Address (see adult). _ 

Associate it with the 


To acclimate oneself 


4. Anchovy. 
word choke. 

5. Atheneum; make it rhyme with 
coliseum, lyceum, museum (mu-ze’um), 
mauso/eum., 


6. Audacious. “She was audacious, 
sagacious and vivacious.” 


7. Benedictine. The family of ws 
make it rhyme with butterine, (in), bards 
line, cosmoline, glycerine, lanoline, vasaline. 

8. Bronchitis ; family of itis (i asin ice). 
Make it rhyme with appendicitis, gastritis, 
peritonitis, spinal meningitis (jitis). 

9. Brougham (named after Lord 
Brougham). ‘‘He took a broom and swept 
the brougham.”’ 


10. Bouquet. “She took her bouquet 
to her boudoir (boo-dwor’) after the opera 
bouffe (boof).” 

11. Candelabrum. Many people use 
One may put 
the candelabrum in the center of the table, 
but not the candelabra. 

12. There is no authority for the pro- 
nunciation k0-kane. 

‘13. Diversion. The family of ‘‘shuns.” 
Make it rhyme with conversion, excursion, 
version. These words are frequently mis- 
pronounced, giving the sound of zhun in- 
stead of shun. 
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14. Epicurean. ‘Ae was an epicuvean”’ 
(he, re). | | 

15. Florist. ‘‘ I will go to the frist” 
(go, fio). ; | 

16. Gaunt. “My gaunt aunt’s house is 
haunted” (a as in father). | 

17. Granary. 
(grand, gran). 


“Grandfather’s granary”’ 


18. Gratis. ‘‘I am grateful for what is 
given gratis” (grate, grat). 

19. Guillotine. ‘‘Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette perished by the guillotine” (¢zne, 
queen). 

20. Inquiry or Inquiries. 
‘inquiries’’ (7 uz). 2 

21. Vaudeville. This word is frequently 
mispronounced. Give vaude same vowel 
sound as show. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
Century Dictionary, 

1. BOHEMIAN—The French people be- 
lieved the followers of John Huss (1415) 
who had wandered into France (having been 
driven from their native home) to be Bohe- 
mians, or Hussites.—A Gapsy. 

‘‘How, of no country ?’’ repeated the 
Scot. ‘No,’ answered the Bohemian, ‘‘ of 
none.’’ ‘I am a Zingaro, a Bohemian, an 
Egyptian, or whatever the Europeans in 
their different languages choose to call our 
people, but I have no country.”—Walter 
Scott. 

Bohemian, by extension, means a person, 
especially an artist or literary person, who 
leads a free and easy life, despising conven- 
- tionalities in general. 

3. HUMANITARIAN—I. One who as- 
setts the mere humanity of Christ and denies 
his divinity. A unitarian. 2. One who 
adopts the doctrine that man’s sphere of 
duty is limited to a benevolent interest in, 
and practical promotion of, the welfare of 
the human race apart from all considerations 
of religion. 3. A philanthropist. 


‘“T made | 
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4. RkEGIME’—Pronounced ra-zheem— 
style or rule of management; administra- 
tion ; rule. 

‘““We look for many improvements under 
the new regime.” 


5. REGIMEN— Ist, meaning orderly 
government or system; control. 

“It concerneth the regimen and govern- 
ment of every man over himself, and not 
over others.” — Bacon. 


2d, meaning the regulation of diet, exer- 
cise, etc., usually used asa synonym for diet. 
“The physician ordered a new regimen.”’ 


RENAISSANCE—Renaissance, pronounced 
re-na-sons’ (nasalize ‘“‘n’’ in sons) or re-na’- 
suns. A new birth; hence the revival of 
anything which has been long in decay or 
desuetude. 

The movement of transition in Europe 
from the medieval to the modern world, and 
especially the time, spirit and activity of 
the revival of classical arts and letters. The 
movement was generally stimulated by the 
influx of Byzantine scholars who brought 
the literature of ancient Greece into Italy in 
the fifteenth century, especially after the. 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453. The Italian Renaissance was at its 
height at the end of the fifteenth century 
and in the early sixteenth, as seen in the 
lives and works of Lorenzo de Medici, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raph- 
ael, Machiavelli, Ariosto, Correggio, Titian. 

The Renaissance was aided everywhere by 
the spirit of discovery and exploration of 
the fifteenth century, the age which saw the 


invention of printing, the discovery of 


America and the rounding of Africa. In 
Germany the Renaissance advanced at about 
the same time with the Reformation (1517). 
In England the revival of learning was 
fostered by Erasmus, Colet, Grocyn, More 
and their fellows about 1500, and in France 
under Louis XII (1498-1515) and Francis 


I (1515-47). 
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2. BYZANTINE—Pronounced biz’an-tin 
or bi-zan’/tin, pertaining to Byzantium, or 
Constantinople. Byzantium was founded 
by a Greek colony, seventh century, B. C. 
In 330 A. D. Constantine the Great made 
it capital of the Eastern Roman Empire 
and named it Constantinople; came under 
Turkish rule 1453 and was made capital of 
Ottoman Empire. 


7. REPLICA— Pronounced rep’li-ka or 


ku. A work of art made in exact likeness 
of another and by the same artist, differing 


from a copy in that it is held to have the 
same right as the first made, to be considered 


as original work, and bears the name of the - 


artist. 

_ REpPOUSSE—Pronounced re-po’sa. Raised 
in relief by means of a hammer, beaten up 
from under the reversed side. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH FROM 
CARLYLE’S «SARTOR RESARTUS.” 


“Tt was in some such mood, when wearied 
and fordone with these high speculations, 
that I first came upon the question of 
Clothes. Strange enough, it strikes me, is 
this same fact of there being Tailors and 
Tailored. ‘The Horse I ride has his own 
whole fell : strip him of the girths and flaps 
and extraneous tags I have fastened around 
him, and the noble creature is his own 
-sempster and weaver and spinner; nay his 
own boot-maker, jeweller, and man-milliner; 
he bounds free through the valleys, with a 
perennial rainproof court-suit on his body ; 
wherein warmth and easiness of fit have 
reached perfection; nay, the graces also 
have been considered, and frills and fringes, 
with gay variety of color, featly appended, 
and ever in the right place, are not want- 
ing. While I— good Heaven! — have 
_ thatched myself over with the dead fleeces 
of sheep, the bark of vegetables, the entrails 
of worms, the hides of oxen or seals, the 
felt of furred beasts; and walk abroad a 


“i b3 | 


moving Rag-screen, overheaped with shreds — 
and tatters raked from the Charnel-house 
of Nature, where they would have rotted, 
to rot on me more slowly! Day after day, 
I must thatch myself anew; day after day, 
this despicable thatch must lose some film 
of its thickness; some film of it, frayed 
away by tear and wear, must be brushed 
off into the Ashpit, into the Lay-stall; till 
by degrees the whole has been brushed 
thither, and I, the dust-making, patent 
Rag-grinder, get new material to grind 
down. O subter-brutish! vile! most vile! - 
For have not I too a compact all-enclosing 
Skin, whiter or dingier? Am I a botched 
mass of tailors’ and cobblers’ shreds, then ; 
or a tightly-articulated homogeneous little 
Figure, automatic, nay alive ? 

“Strange enough how creatures of the 
human-kind shut their eyes to plainest 
facts; and by the mere inertia of Oblivion 
and Stupidity, live at ease in the midst of 
Wonder and Terrors. But indeed man is, 


‘and was always, a blockhead and dullard; 


much readier to feel and digest, than to 
think and consider. Prejudice, which he | 
pretends to hate, is his absolute lawgiver; 
mere use-and-wont everywhere leads him 
by the nose; thus let but a Rising of the 
Sun, let but the Creation of the World 
happen /¢wzce and it ceases to be marvellous, 
to be noteworthy, or noticeable. Perhaps 
not once in a lifetime does it occur to your 
ordinary biped, of any country or genera- 
tion, be he gold-mantled Prince or russet- 
jerkined Peasant, that his Vestments and 
his Self are not one and indivisible; that 
he is naked, without vestments, till he buy 
or steal such, and by forethought sew and 
button them. ; 
“For my own part, these considerations, 
of our Clothes-thatch, and how, reaching 
inwards even to our heart of hearts, it tail- 
orizes and demoralizes us, fill me with a 
certain horror at myself and mankind; 
almost as one feels at those Dutch Cows, 
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which, during the wet season, you see graz- 
ing deliberately with jackets and petticoats 
(of striped sacking), in the meadows of 
Gouda. Nevertheless there is something 
great in the moment when a man first strips 
himself of adventitious wrappages ; and sees 
indeed that he is naked, and, as Swift has 
it, “a forked straddling animal with bandy 
legs;’’ yet also a Spirit, and unutterable 
Mystery of Mysteries.” * * * 


Consider, thou foolish Teufelsdrockh, 
what benefits unspeakable all ages and 
' sexes derive from Clothes. For example, 
when thou thyself, a watery, pulpy, slob- 
bery freshman and new-comer in this Planet, 
sattest muling and puking in thy nurse’s 
arms ; sucking thy coral, and looking forth 
into the world in the blankest manner, 


what hadst thou been without thy blankets 


and bibs, and other nameless hulls? A 
terror to thyself and mankind? Or hast 
thou forgotten the day when thou first re- 
ceivedst breeches, and thy long clothes 
became short? The village where thou’ 
livedst was all apprised of the fact; and 
neighbor after neighbor kissed thy pudding- 
cheek, and gave thee, as handsel, silver 
or copper coins, on that the first gala day 
of thy existence. Again, wert not thou, at 
one period of life, a Buck, or Blood, or 
Macaroni, or Incroyable, or Dandy, or by 
whatever name, according to year and place, 
such phenomenon is distinguished ? In that 
one word lie included mysterious volumes. 
Nay, now when the reign of folly is over, 
or altered, and thy clothes are not for 
triumph but for defence, hast thou always 
worn them perforce, and asa consequence 
of Man’s Fall ; never rejoice in them as in 
a warm movable House, a Body round thy 
Body, wherein that strange THEE of thine 
sat snug, defying all variations of Climate? 
Girt with thick double-milled kerseys ; 
half-buried under shawls and broadbrims, 
and over-alls and mud-boots, thy very fin- 
gers cased in doeskin and mittens, thou 
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hast bestrode that ‘Horse I ride;’’ and, 
though it were in wild winter, dashed 
through the world, glorying in it as if thou 
wert its lord. In vain did the sleet beat 
round thy temples ; it lighted only on thy 
impenetrable, felt or woven, case of wool. 
In vain did the winds howl,—forests sound- 
ing and creaking, deep calling into deep,— 
and the storms heap themselves together 
into one huge Arctic whirlpool: thou flew- 
est through the middle thereof, : striking 
fire from the highway ; wild music hummed 
in thy ears, thou too wert as a ‘‘sailor of 
the air; the wreck of matter and the crash 


of worlds was thy element and propitiously 


wafting tide. Without Clothes, without 
bit or saddle, what hadst thou been; 
what had thy fleet quadruped been ?— 
Nature is good, but she is not the best: 
here truly was the victory of Art over 
Nature. A thunderbolt indeed might have 
pierced thee ; all short of this thou couldst 
defy RS 

Men are properly said to be clothed with 
Authority, clothed with Beauty, with 
Curses, and the like. Nay, if you consider 
it, what is Man himself, and his whole ter- 
restrial Life, but an Emblem; a Clothing 
or visible Garment for that devine ME of 
his, cast hither, like a light-particle, down 
from Heaven? ‘Thus is he said. also to be 
clothed with a Body. 


“Language is called the Garment of 
Thought: however, it should rather be, 
Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body, 
of Thought. I said that imagination wove 
this Flesh-Garment ; and does not she? 
Metaphors are her stuff: examine Lan- 
guage ; what, if you except some few primi- 
tive elements (of natural sound), what is it 
all but Metaphors, recognized as such, or 
no longer recognized ; still fluid and florid, 
or now solid-grown and colorless? If those 
same primitive elements are the osseous 
fixtures in the Flesh-Garment, Language, 
—then are Metaphors its muscles and tis- 


ee anaes er Pe 
aes 2 
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sues and living integuments. An unmeta- 
phorical style you shall in vain seek for: is 
not your very Attention a Stretching-to ? 
The difference lies here: some styles are 
lean, adust, wiry, the muscle itself seems 
osseous ; some are even quite pallid, hun- 
ger-bitten and dead-looking ; while others 
again glow in the flush of health and vig- 
orous self-growth, sometimes (as in my own 
case) not without an apoplectic tendency. 
Moreover, there are sham Metaphors, 
which overhanging that same Thought’s- 
Body (best naked), and deceptively 
bedizening, or bolstering it out, may be 
called'its false stuffings, superfluous show- 
cloaks (Putz-Mantel), and tawdry woollen 
rags : whereof he that runs and reads may 
gather whole hampers,— and burn them. 

Than which paragraph on Metaphors did 
the reader ever chance to see a more sur- 
prisingly metaphorical ? 

“Why multiply instances? Itis written, 
the Heavens and the Earth shall fade away 
like a Vesture ; which indeed they are: the 


Time-vesture of the Eternal. Whatsoever 
sensibly exists, whatsoever represents Spirit 
to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a suit of 
Raiment, put on for a season, and to be 
laid off. Thus-in this one pregnant sub- 
ject of CLOTHES, rightly understood, is in- 
cluded all that men have thought, dreamed, 
done, and been: the whole External Uni- 
verse and what it holds is but Clothing; 
and the essence of all Science lies in the 
PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES.” 


‘‘Solon compared the people to the sea, 
and orators to the winds, for that the sea 
would be quiet if the winds would not’ 
trouble it.” 

So it seems that a grave responsibility 
rests upon the disturber of peaceful quiet ; 
but without these same disturbing winds the 
mariner could not hope to sail to protecting 
shores. Let us hope that the winds may 
bear across the storm-tossed sea a ship of 
safety in CORRECT ENGLISH. 


